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[It is one of the favourite criticisms of English 
journalists, to portray the state of society in this 
country, as but little above barbarism, and the re- 
volting scenes which are sometimes enacted in bor- 
der life, are often detailed as exhibits of the low 
condition of morais prevailing among our citizens ; 
but, we apprehend, such a state of universal de- 
gradation and murderous malevolence among a 
large body of mechanics, as is depicted in the fol- 
lowing paper from the “ Leisure Hour,” has never 
been approached by any class of workmen in any 
of our manufacturing towns, and yet, we would be 
far from presenting it as exemplifying the character 
of English society. ] 

Whatever good there may be about trades unions, 
their bad side is very perceptible in Sheffield, where 
the tyranny resulting from them is carried to an 
extent scarcely tobe credited by astranger. Strikes 
are not very frequent in Sheffield, simply because 
the combinations of workman are so strong that the 
masters are usually compelled to submit to them 
without a struggle. One great cause of this is 
the peculiar character of the workmen, resulting 
from the nature of their employment. There pro- 
bably exists nowhere else in the kingdom, a race 
of artisans so thoroughly independent and self- 
willed as the workers in cutlery ware. The ex- 
cellence of the work, in every department, more or 
less depends upon the skill of the labourer; and in 


many cases it takes years of persevering toil to se-|jured. 


cure the manual dexterity necessary to turn out 
the cutlery in a high state of finish. The workmen 
in each branch jealously restrict the number of 
youths who are brought into apprenticeship, which 
is the only avenue to the trade ; and thus the trade, 
except in periods of great depression, never becomes 
overstocked with labourers. Unlike the cotton 
masters of Lancashire, who in an emergency can 
efliciently man their machinery with agricultural 
labourers, the Sheffield manufacturers know that 
they cannot in any way supply the place of their 
own trained workpeople; and hence they avoid 
conflicts with them. ‘The workmen, on the other 
hand, knowing this equally well, feel the security 
of their position, and unite in trade societies to 
make it still stronger. The determination of cha- 
racter which marks the labourersin the staple trade 
of Sheffield, seems to spread to those who obtain| 





scarcely seen elsewhere. Persons whomake them-|was fired at him while he was in the parlor of a 


selves obnoxious to the unions are pursued with a|public-house, and the bullet lodged in his skull be- 


deadliness of aim and a fixity of determination that|twixt the eyes. 


seem perfectly relentless. 


He lay for some time between 


life and death, but gradually recovered his health, 


Take a comparatively recent case. A brick man-|to some degree at least, the bullet remaining in his 
ufacturer, who lives on the outskirts of the town,|/head. Shattered in health, and with an enfeebled 


made up his mind some time ago to get rid of the 
dictation of the union belonging to the trade, and 
to employ whatever workmen he liked, whether 
they were members of that union or not. On get- 
ting up one morning, he found that six or seven 
yards of calico had been carefully fastened 





by |it. 


mind, the poor fellow gave up his independence. 


He made a bargain with the union. He sold them 
his tools, and undertook not to work again at his 
trade, on their agreeing to pay him a certain sum 
weekly for his support. The union got the best of 
He sunk and died in some eleven or twelve 


means of pegs, to a hayrick close to his stables. months, from the effects of the bullet wound. 


This calico had been saturated with turpentine and 


On one occasion it was contrived that half a 


naphtha. Three large bottles, which had contained |dozen people should be “rattened” almost simul- 
these liquids, were found lying side by side with a| taneously, at as many different places, and by an 


lot of matches, on the ground close to the rick. Of|ingenious self-acting process. 


It arose out of a 


course, the object had been to set fire to the hay-|dispute in the table fork grinding trade. In the 
rick and the premises; but the intending incendia-| process of grinding, the sparks fly off freely, and 


ries had no doubt been disturbed by some one ap- 
proaching. Within little more than twelve months, 
the same manufacturer has had a cow killed in the 
field, a sow mercilessly mutilated, a donkey ham- 
strung, several lots of bricks destroyed, and three 
bottles of combustible materials thrown through 
his bedroom window. 

This latter method of procedure is rather a fa- 
vourite way of “ rattening,” (as the process of per- 
secuting obnoxious persons is called in Sheffield.) 
A can or a bottle is filled with gunpowder, a fusee 
which will burn for a minute or two is attached to 
the mouth, and, with the fusee lighted, it is hurled 
through the window of the room where the victim, 
perhaps with his wife and children, is sleeping. On 
one occasion a large quantity of gunpowder was 
thrown in this way into the lower part of a house 
in Bramber Street, and one side of the building 
was completely blown down, as though by an earth- 
quake. 

Not many years since, there lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield, a man who was greatly hated 
by the union, he having for a long time set them 
completely at defiance. They had “ rattened” him 
in all manner of ways, and he had escaped unin- 
In fact, he was prepared for all ordinary 
attacks. His door was strongly barred; his win- 
dows were iron grated, like a prison; and the top 
of the chimney even had bars of iron across it, to 
prevent combustibles from being thrown down 
into the fire. One night he was sitting in the 
house, when he beard a knock at the door; he went 
with a candle to see who it was, and no sooner 
had he opened the door than he was shot to the 
ground. He was conveyed to the infirmary, where 
he lay for some months; but he escaped with his 
life. The knock at the door was to decoy him to 
open it; the person who knocked immediately slunk 
away; and another at a distauce shot the victim 
with a gun. 


in each manufactory, during the night, a quantity 
of gunpowder was placed near the machinery of 
each obnoxious person, on a spot where it was not 
likely to be observed, but where the sparks were 
sure to fall on it. ‘The consequence was, thateach 
person, as soon as he began to work, caused the 
powder to explode, and they were all more or less 
injured, some being badly burnt and some partially 
losing their eye-sight. 

The dispute out of which this outrage arose cu- 
riously illustrates the working of the trades unions, 
and the aboriginal notions of Sheffield workmen 
respecting political economy and the division of la- 
bour. The table fork grinders devised the follow- 
ing singularly capricious system for the manage- 
ment of their trade. They appointed ten or twelve 
of their number, as a sort of middlemen, to receive 
the work from the masters, arrange for its execu- 
tion, give it out to the workmen, receive the money 
for it from the masters, and pay the workmen their 
wages. Thus the masters had no communication 
with the men who actually did the work, and the 
curious anomaly has arisen that a master, in order 
to get work executed by men on his own premises, 
has had to send to one of the middiemen in another 
part of the town to have the arrangentents made. 
It is no wonder that branches of the Sheffield 
trades should be leaving the town, considering that 
the masters have to labour under such extrava- 
gautly absurd restrictions. 

In one of the moat recent of the outrages, the 
trade union came off completely triumphant. A 
local firm introduced a new piece of machinery for 
manufacturing saws. One night, about ten o’clock, 
while some of the men were at work, an explosion 
took place in ove of the shops, which it was dis- 
covered was caused by a charge of gunpowder 
thrust into a pipe under the room. As, however 
the shop was on the ground floor, and the pipe was 
several feet underneath, with solid earth between, 


Another similar outrage ended more tragically. |the shock was deadened, and no great damage was 


A man who persisted in working independently of| done. 


The firm determined to proceed with their 


the uvion, was shot at from the street, as he was|machinery, and they put forth an offer of a hun- 


sitting in a house. The bullet missed him. 


A dred pounds reward for the discovery of the per- 


4 livelihood by other occupations; and trade dis-| bottle of gunpowder was exploded in his dwelling, |sons who had done the mischief. The authorities 
putes generally, in this town, are marked by anjand again he escaped unhurt. . A third and more|also proceeded with vigor, and obtained from tho 


asperity and settled duration of purpose which are | 





successful attempt was made upon him. A pistol 





Secretary of State the promise of an additional 
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fifty pounds reward. Butin the meantime a letter, |nances of the Lord blameless, and continue with us | gracious designs of our heavenly Father, that some 
of course anonymous, had been received by the}in a church which God is still filling with his glory, {should live luxuriously, and expend much upon 
wife of each of the members of the firm, containing|I cannot but feel a regard for you, and pity you superfluities, while so many fellow creatures were 
such threats as to what would be done, if the offer|the more for your departure and apostacy from in the want of the comforts and necessaries of life, 
of the reward was not withdrawn, that these ladies, |the faith. I would advise you to search God’s It seemed to me a great evil, and my spirit was 
thoroughly alarmed, persuaded their husbands not; word and your own heart, with prayer, for the often bowed in consideration thereof; for 1 thought 
to pursue the matter further. They consented ; |teaching of his spirit, that you may discover the that the oppression of the poor, and the extrava- 
the hundred pounds reward was withdrawn; the sound doctrine of the one, and the sore plague of gant living of others, was one cause of the judg- 
government reward was not issucd; the firm wrote |the other. Peradventure God will give you repen- ments of the Most High being at this time so aw- 
to the secretary of the union, stating that the ma-|tance to the acknowledging the truth, aud you fully executed in the neighbouring kingdoms. And 
chinery should be abandoned; and it was aban-|may be restored to a sound and sober mind, out of |it was often the secret breathing of my spirit, that 
doned accordingly. To complete the affair, a cry |the snare of the devil, by whom you are now taken the people of this land instead of applying to 
was got up that the union had not committed the captive at his will. Should an event so desirable'carnal weapons, which was now pretty general 


outrage, but that it was done by the firm them- 
selves, who had also concocted the threatening let- 
ters: and this, in face of the fact that they had to 
abandon the costly machinery which they were 
putting up. It was explained very clearly at the 
time by the firm, that if they were not allowed to 
use the machinery, they should be unable to com- | 
pete with firms in other towns, who were employing | 
it, and that they should be compelled to give up| 
large orders which they had been accustomed to} 
receive. All such arguments, however, seem to| 
have no effect upon the supporters of the union 
system, who cannot see beyond the immediate 
benefit obtained in the keeping up of the rate of 
wages. 

The question naturally arises, how is it that such | 
atrocities are permitted, and that they go on with-| 
out the offenders being detected and punished ? 
Vast asis the number of trade outrages, small and | 
great, there are very few instances on record of 
persons having been convicted of the crime. This 
arises principally from the peculiar strength of the 
combinations, and the tenacity with which they 
hang together. 
they can be compared are the secret Ribbon so- 
cieties of Ireland, or the murderous hugs of India. 
The members seem to consider it a sort of religion 
not to betray each other; and there is scarcely 
an instance of such a circumstance occurring. 
Indeed, it is astonishing how these trade combi- 
nations blind men’s moral nature to the atro- 
city of the acts that are committed. Conceiving 
that what is done is for the general good of 





The only associations with which | 


rejoice to salute and embrace you in Christ Jesus, 
but till then I must beg to decline all correspon- 
dence with you. 

I am, your sincere friend and well-wisher.” 

Reading, Noy. 28, 1794. 

A little while after, he desired my brother to 
tell me to send in his account, and also to know if 
he should stop his tithes out of it, which amounted 
to three pounds. I in consequence wrote his ac- 
count, and sent it in the following letter, with a 
little piece called “ Reasons why the people calle 


|Quakers do not pay Tithes.” 7 
| Respected Friend, 


“T should not at this time thus communicate with 
thee, but for thy inquiring of my brother somewhat 
respecting my paying tithes. It appears to me there- 
by, that thou art unacquainted with our reasons 
for not paying tithes, Xc., yet, as I suppose from 
thy letter, thou may not be willing to receive my 
reasons on that subject, I will only observe, that it 
is not from any personal disregard to thee, nor in 
‘imitation of others, that I refuse to pay them, but 


with the dispensation of the gospel; and that if I 
idid in any manner contribute to support such a 
| practice, it would be a denying that Christ is come, 
|who by his coming, put an end to, and totally ab- 
rogated or disannulled, that law or dispensation to 
which tithes belonged. I send thee a small piece 
on this subject. Shouldst thou be disposed to be 
more fully informed respecting it, I have other au- 
thors who have confuted every argument in favour 





the trade, the destruction of life and property is 
pursued with a fixedness of purpose which would 
never exist if the object to be attained were merely 
an individual one. As regards the difficulties of 
detection, they are increased by the great caution 
and cunning with which the outrages are committed, 
and by the fact that, when persons not interested 
in the unions are able to give evidence which wight | 
tend to fix the crime on some one, they are deterred 
by a fear lest they also should incur the hatred of 
the union and fall victims to similar Jawless acts. 
All these causes combined go to make up a state 
of things in this community which is deplored by 
right-minded persons of every class, but for which 
there does not appear to be any effectual remedy 
except that gradual yet certain one arising from 
the spread of sound education awongst the artisan 
classes. 
Selected. 


Some Account of John Spalding. 
(Concluded from page 2.) 
This I sent with one of my pamphlets before- 
mentioned ; the next evening | received the follow- 


ing. 
“Mr. Spalding. 
“Aslam willing to hope that your pamphlet 
and letter were well meant, I thank you for them; 
but as they are replete with most wicked errors, 


of tithes, Xc., in this last and more glorious dis- 
pensation. 
I remain respectfully, thy friend, 


JOHN SPALDING.” 
Reading, Twelfth mo. 23d, 1794. 


and here it may be proper to remark, that I can- 
not suffer thy demand to be paid thereby. Thou, 
perhaps, wilt think me troublesome and imperti- 
nent, but the Lord knoweth my heart in this mat- 
ter, that it is from a persuasion of duty towards 
him, and not from a perverseness of disposition, as 
men may suppose it is.” 


I found a spirit generally prevail among them, 
both preachers and hearers, confident in their own 
opinion, and condemuing without hearing the senti- 
ments of others. Ob! how doth my spirit mouru 





for them, under a sense of the danger of their) 
situation, and a persuasion of the applicableness of 


an ancient language, “The prophets prophesy 
falsely, the priests bear rule by their means, and 
the people love to have it so; but what will they 
do in the end thereof !” 

Being appointed by the parish, overseer this 
year, 1 had frequent opportunities of observing 
the difficulties many of the poor laboured under, 
and was favoured to sympathise with them therein, 


and as the author of them is a schismatic and| and I had often to consider the manner of living 


heretic, I must reject both youand them. As you 
once gave hope that you might walk in the ordi- 


among those in superior situations as to outward 
things, aud it appeared to me inconsistent with the 


from a full conviction of the inconsistency thereof 


“P,S, As thou desired, I send thy account ;| 


to yourself and your family ever take place, I shall throughout the kingdom, and trusting to the mul- 


titude of their hosts, might endeavour to avert the 
threatened indignation before it came home, by 
turning every one from the evil of their ways, to 
serve the Lord with their whole hearts, to relieve 
the distresses of the poor, and content themselves 
with a moderate way of living, as becomes the 
\followers of him, who said, “ My kingdom is not 
\of this world.” 
senpnnseiigilbtanaine 

The following was prepared by Dr. J. Leidy, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, at the request of 
the Councils of Philadelphia, in order to lead to 
the abatement of the nuisance produced by the 
worms preying on the shade trees along the streets 
and in the squares and park. Its information and 
suggestions may be of service to many of our 
readers in the country. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 22, 1862. 
To the Select Council of Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen—You have done me the honour to 
invite me to give to the Councils of the city such 
linformation as I may possess in regard to the in- 
sects which injure our shade trees. 

I shall be most happy to communicate to our 
| respected Councils any knowledge 1 may have on 
| this or other subjects which may be considered to 
be of utility to my fellow-citizens. 

The shade trees of the city contribute to its 
beauty, its health, and apparent cleanliness; and 
‘no reasonable pains nor expense should be spared 
[to preserve them. ‘he silver maple is cultivated 
|too much to the exclusion of other trees, as it is 
one of the most liable to the depredations of in- 
sects. The sugar maple, red maple, sycamore, 
horse chestnut, American linden, silver pop- 
lar, &c., should be more frequently employed. 
The ailanthus, notwithstanding its offensive odor 
'during the flowering season, is an important shade 
tree, on account of its comparative freedom from 
ithe attack of insects. Introduced here and there, 
'to break the series of maples along the streets, it 
‘would tend to retard the distribution, and in a 
‘measure to restrict the ravages of the canker- 
/worm and other insects. 
| Naturally, birds are the most important agents 
|in preventing an undue increase of insect life. In 
‘cities, the conditions in general are unfavourable to 
their existence, though for a limited extent they 
‘might be induced to take up their abode with us. 
A friend, who has devoted much observation to 
their habits, informs me that the want of easy and 
undisturbed access to water in some degree pre- 
vents them from living in our public squares. To 
remedy the defect, he proposes to introduce into 
the latter, in convenient positions, shallow basins, 
‘supplied with water from a hydrant, the whole to 
be enclosed in groups of shrubbery. This is an 
excellent suggestion, easy of accomplishment and 
worthy of trial. ‘The groups of shrubbery would 
present an additional advantage; by breaking the 
monotony and restricting the view of even grounds, 
they would enhance the beauty, aud increase the 
apparent extent of the squares. 











The squirrels have been accused of indirectly 
favouring the increase of insects by driving away 
birds. This is a mistake, as the canker-worms 


were just as bad upon the lindens, before the in-| 


troduction of the squirrels into the squares, as they 
are now upon the maples. 

As a general measure, to moderate the depreda- 
tions of insects, I would recommend an occasional 
examination of the trees. The trunks and larger 
branches should be swept with a stiff brush, so as 
to remove adherent insects, cocoons, and eggs. 
Places on the trunk where the bark has been de- 
stroyed aud the wood cxposed, form convenient 
concealment to insects, and should be cleaned. 
The surroundings of the trees, also, as the tree- 
boxes, fences, &c., should be swept, and the col- 
lected debris should be destroyed. Dead and 
curled-up leaves, often spun together with the 
webs of insects, should be shaken from the trees 
by means of poles. 

I would further recommend the introduction into 
our public squares of a few turkeys, guinea fowls, 
and chickens, which destroy all insects which come 
within their reach. 

The more destructive insects of our shade trees 
which I have noticed, are the canker-worm, the 
scale-bug, the tufted caterpillar, the sack-bearer, 
and the borer. 

1. The common canker-worm, span-worm, or 
measurer, I apprehend will prove to be a nuisance 
difficult toremove. The insect belongs to the same 
family as the canker worms which have proved 
very destructive to the fruit and shade trees in 
New England, but it is a member of a different 
genus. It is figured by the German entomologist 
Hubner, under the name of Eudalimia Subsigno- 
ria. The young worms appear shortly after the 


putting forth of the leaves of the silver maple, 
which appears to be the favourite food of the in- 


sect, though it does not despise other trees. The 
worms grow until about the middle of June, when 
they enclose themselves in a cocoon of coarse lace- 
work, which they construct among the debris of 
the leaves which served them as food at the ends 
of the branches, in the interstices of the bark on 
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stems, or a solution of whale-oil soap squirted on 
the trees, will kill the worms without injuring the 
foliage, especially in May, while the worms are 
young and tender. As these articles may be too 
expensive for general application, it would be worth 
while to try a weak solution of mineral poison, as 
I have been informed by an acquaintance that in 
this manner he succeeded in getting rid of insects 
upon his trees without injuring the foliage in the 
slightest degree. 

Shaking the boughs with a pole will dislodge 
many of the worms, which then let themselves down 
by a thread, when they may be knocked off and 
crushed ; or they may be prevented from regain- 
ing their position among the foilage by means of 
a tar-collar, or an oil-trough collar encircling the 
trunk. 

After the worms have passed into the pupa con- 
dition, the webs and debris of leaves spun together, 
and often concealing many iusects, should be 
shaken from the trees, collected together and de- 
stroyed. During this period, also, from about the 
second week to the end of June, the trunks of the 
trees, and the neighbouring tree-boxes, railings, 
and fences, should be industriously cleaned of all 
adherent cocoons, pupa, and webs, and the mate- 
rial collected should be burned or scalded. Tur- 
keys, guivea-fowls, and chickens are very useful in 
destroying insects. They not only eat the canker- 
worms, but search industriously after their pupa 
and moths. A few of these fowls introduced into 
the public squares would prove of great service. 
Even the squirrels would be useful by disturbing 
and dislodging the worms, and thus bring them 
within reach of the fowls. 

2. The scale-bug, coccus aceris, though not a 
nuisance, like the canker-worm, is nevertheless an 
injurious insect to the silver maple. It belongs to 
the same genus as the cochineal, so well known for 
its valuable red-colouring matter. The scale-in- 
sects are conspicuously noticed, in May and June, 
adherent to the under sides of the branches of the 
maples, as white masses almost the size of peas, 
each surmounted with a brown scale. The latter 
is the female, with her proboscis inserted into the 


structs its cocoon. This it does by detaching the 
hairs of its body, and spinning them together with 
silk. The moth escapes from the cocoon in about 
ten days or two weeks. The female is wingless, 
aud lays her eggs upon her cocoon, protecting them 
with a white frothy substance. 

The cocoons of this insect observed in the cre- 
vices of the bark, or on neighbouring fences, walls, 
railings, tree-boxes, &c., should be brushed off and 
crushed. This may be done any time after mid- 
summer, 

4. The sack-bearer, drop-worm, or basket-worm, 
a species of cakeacus, is among the most curious of 
insects. It is common on our shade trees, but es- 
pecially infests the maples, larches, and arbor- 
vite. Just at this period—July—the writer ob- 
serves a large number on the cypress trees in front 
of the United States Mint, on Chestnut street. 

The worms, after escaping from the eggs, im- 
mediately compose for themselves cases composed 
of silk intervoven with fragments of their food, re- 
sembling in this respect the Tineans, or carpet and 
clothes moths. As the worms grow they enlarge 
their silken and leafy habitations, until they reach 
an inch or two in length. In the latter part of 
summer, these insects are often noticed dangling 
from the trees of our side-walks, suspended from 
the boughs by a silken thread, and enclosed in a 
dark, rough, spindle-shaped sack. They never 
leave the latter, but when they have reached their 
full growth, they fasten their silken case securely 
to a branch of the tree, and within it undergo 
transformation into a pupa. From the latter is 
produced the moth, the male of which awaits the 
night to leave his habitation in search of a mate. 
The female never leaves her silken dwelling, nor 
does she even throw aside her pupa garment; it 
is her nuptial dress and her shroud. Within it 
she deposits her eggs, enveloped in the down stripped 
from her body. ‘The eggs, thus protected and en- 
closed within the mother’s habitation, remain sus- 
pended from the branches of the tree, secure from 
storms and the cold of winter, until the following 
season. 

As in the case of the canker-worms, many of 


the trunk, or upon the tree-boxes, neighbouring|bark, and her abdomen tilted up by a mass of|/the sack-bearers are destroyed by ichneumons, 
railings, fences, &c. Within the cocoons, the worms| eggs enveloped in a cottony substance. The young!The sack-bearers if unmolested, might become a 


undergo transformation into a grayish pupa, about 
half an inch in length. The pupa remains quies- 


emerge from the eggs during the summer, and 
wander among the branches. They finally fix 


cent until the end of June or the beginning of|themselves upon the latter, insert their proboscis 


July, when a white moth, or miller, emerges, which 
may be seen in the dusk of the evening, flicker- 


through the bark, and thus remain without chang- 
ing their position, until the following year, when 


ing actively among the boughs of the trees.|they develop the masses of eggs as above men- 


The female deposits her eggs, which at first are of| tioned. 


a green colour, but subsequently assume an olive 
brown hue, in patches on the limbs and twigs, 
where they remain until the succeeding spring, to 
furnish new colonies of worms. 

Of the many canker-worms produced, the greater 
number are destroyed in various ways. Cold wea- 
ther and rains kill a great many. As they let 
themselves down by a silken thread, upon any 
slight disturbance many fall to the ground, and 
are liable to be crushed. They suffer most, how- 
ever, from the attack of several species of ichneu- 
mou. ‘This is a genus of active, wasp-like insects, 
which pierce the canker-worms, and deposit in 
their interior an egg. From the latter is batched 
a maggot, which feeds on the internal parts of the 
canker-worms. Many of these survive the pupa 
condition, but instead of the moth there emerges a 
bright ichneumon, ready to pursue the career of its 
parent in destroying noxious insects. 

In regard to the means of destroying our can- 
ker-worms, several of those which have been re- 
sorted to for the destruction of others of the family, 
will prove equally effectual. Infusion of tobacco 


lish pencil projecting from the eleventh ring. 


the tree by depriving it of its juices. They are 
readily removed by means of a stiff brush attached 
toa pole. This should be done in May or June, 
and is easily accomplished, for the insects congre- 
gate mainly on the under side of the longer bran- 
ches, where they can be readily reached. 

3. The tufted caterpillar, or vaporer moth, be- 
longing to the genus Orgyia, is observed on most 
shade trees, fruit trees, and rose bushes during the 
summer months. The caterpillar is yellow and 
hairy, with two long black pencils diverging from 
the first ring back of the head, and a single brown- 
The 
fourth to the seventh rings are furnished on the 
back, each with a short, dense, yellow tuft. The 
head is red, and there are two bright-red spots on 
the ninth and tenth rings. 

This caterpiilar formerly proved quite destruc- 
tive to the foliage of many of our shade trees, but 
in later years its numbers bave been comparatively 
small. After reaching its full growth it descends 
upon the trunk, where it remains, or it proceeds to 
some neighbouring fence, tree-box, Xc., and con- 


When numerous, these insects exhaust 


serious scourge to our shade trees. They are easily 
destroyed ; all that is required to get rid of them 
is to remove their silken cases when the trees are 
trimmed in the spring. With the cases the accu- 
mulation of eggs is destroyed, which otherwise 
would give origin to new colonies of worms. 

5. The Borer of the maple is a transparent 
winged moth of the genus dyeria, the same to 
which belongs the injurious borer of the peach tree. 
The larvee, or insect, in its early stage of existence, 
is a grub, which lives within the trunk and larger 
branches of the silver maple, upon the sap-wood 
and inner bark of which it feeds. Old maple 
trees are not unfrequently observed with their 
trunks completely riddled by this insect. The 
larvae is travsformed into a brown pupa, which, 
after remaining in a quiescent state for some time, 
finally works itself along its burrow, and protrudes 
half way from its aperture, so as to allow of the 
escape of the perfect insect. 

‘The Borer is injurious to the maple by impairing 
the strength of its trunk; the insect, however, 
has not committed such injury as to prove serious, 
or require especial attention. 

With respect, I remain, at the further service of 
the Councils of ‘our city, 


JosepH LzEry. 


A sanctified heart generally manifests itself in 
meekness and a sensibility of its own unworthiness. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


AN AWAKENING ENQUIRY. 


It is narrated that a young man of good natural 
talents, and very ambitious to become of eminence) 
and distinction in the world, had after long crav- 
ing, obtained permission of his parents to study 
law, through the means of which he hoped and ex- 
pected to win fame and fortune. Flushed with 
entbusiasm and eager to commence the studies 
which were the necessary stepping stones in 
the path he had determined to tread, he entered 
one of the Italian universities, at which, at that! 
time resided Filippo Neri, a man noted for his 
piety and wisdom. The young man had when a 
boy, known Filippo, and he now eagerly sought an 
opportunity of telling him his hopes, and bis expecta- 
tions. He spoke of his intentions to spare no pains 
or labour in his studies, that he might thoroughly 
qualify himse]f for. becoming an eminent lawyer. 
The old man listened with kindly interest, as 
the young one poured out his thoughts and inten- 
tions, and when the fluent, buoyant-hearted ha- 
rangue was ended, quietly enquired what he in- 
tended to do after bis studies were finished ? 

“Then I shall take my doctor’s degree.” 

“ And then?” said his aged friend. 

“Then, I shall have a number of difficult and 
knotty cases to manage ; shall catch people’s notice 
by my eloquence, my zeal, my learning, my acute- 
ness; and gain a great reputation.” 

“ And then?” 

“Why then, there cannot be a question I shall 
be promoted to some high office or other; besides, 
I shall make money and grow rich.” 

“ And then?” 

“Then I shall live comfortably and honourably, 
in health and dignity, and shall be able to look 
forward quietly to a happy old age.” 

* And then?” 

“Then,” said the young man, “ why then,— 
then,—then I shall die.” 

Once more the old man uttered the query, “ And 
then?” 

The youthful aspirant after earthly honour and 
riches, cast down his eyes, and made no answer. 
The question sent home to bis heart by the awak- 
ening visitations of the Holy Spirit, produced a 
great change there. The pomp and glorics of this 
fleeting world, lost their lustre and attractive force 
to him. Soon he forsook the study of the law, 
and sought by devoting himself to the Lord’s ser- 
vice to become humble and useful rather than ex- 
alted and popular. He wished to be a faithful ser- 
vant of Christ and of his church, rather thanthrough 
riches, qualifications, and station, to be a ruler, a 
commander, and controller of mankind. 

How many of us there are, who if we would 
follow out the query, “and then,” to the end, 
would find, if we allowed the unfaltering witness to 
speak, that our pursuits and intentions are not 
such as would be desirable, in the prospect of a 
certain and speedy death. 


WE WOULD DO RIGHT,—BUT! 


Conversing a short time since with a Friend, on 
one of the many marks of degeneracy in our re- 
ligious Society, he enquired what a person whose 
name he mentioned, thought of it, my reply was, 
“T believe he is opposed to it—but—!” At the 
word “but,” I paused, and as thoughts of probable 
domestic difficulties in the way of faithfulness, and 
a similar influence exerted by those with whom he 
most associated, came into my mind, I did not pro- 
ceed. My friend understood my pause, and smiiing 
said, “there are many such.” Yes, there are many 
whose minds are convinced of the Truth, and who 


would make confession thereof, but—there are 
painful crosses which must be borne if they openly 
espouse it. Friends dear to them would be offended, 
—the particular circle of intelligent men and wo- 
men, in whose company they delight, would pro- 
bably look eoldly upon them, and find fault with 
what they might call their narrow, restricted views. 
Thus, although these do indeed think the strait, 
self-denying, unmodish way in which our fathers 
walked, is the way into which the Truth led 
them, and would lead the faithful in this day,— 
though they know that every departure therefrom, 
tends back again towards the weak and beggarly 
clements,—the stated and lifeless forms out of which 
our forefathers were gathered,—they fear to make 
an open confession of their feelings,—they shrink 
from bearing an honest testimony against preval- 
ent errors. 

There are many reasons why we should be ten- 
der of harshly judging the motives of others. Every 
true-hearted christian can look back on his own 
manifold missteppings, and the remembrance of 
these should teach him charity for his feeble, fal- 
tering fellow travellers in the path-way of life. He 
should be kind to their weaknesses, aud pity them 
for their failings, but he has no right to withhold 
his condemnation of error, which is likely to evilly 
affect others, even whilst anxious to scek after al- 
leviating circumstances, which may somewhat palli- 
ate the conduct of those who support it. The utmost 
extent of true charity, although it lead the tender 


instruction and salvation of sinners, of those who 
are unlearned themselves in the school of Christ. 
But my dear friend, what will the weaknesses of 
others, how dear soever these persons may be to 
thee, avail in answer to the solemn enquiry, when 
it is put to thee in the hour of extremity and death, 
“Why wast thou not faithful for the Truth as it was 
made known to thee?” 


Discoveries in Palestine, 

A correspondent of the Presbyterian, in a letter 
from Beirut, dated May 26th, relates some interest- 
ing discoveries which seem likely to facilitate travel 
in the East : 

A fact that has occasioned some surprise was 
recently brought to light by the soundings of the 
English coast survey expedition, that has been en- 
gaged for some years in making a hydrographic 
chart of the coast of Palestine. I allude to the 
discovery ofan unfathomable abyss of the sea along 
the base of Mount Lebanon, where least of all it - 
was to be expected. 

But, instead of dealing in any speculations ex- 
cited by this unlooked-for fact, I will just refer to 
a discovery made lower down the coast by Dr. 
Barclay, to whose explorations sacred chorography 
is already largely indebted. About ten miles be- 
low Jaffe, precisely at the point where the ocean 
makes its nearest approach to the Holy City, (just 
below the mouth of the river Reubin,) he has dis- 
covered the ruins of quite a large city, called by 


hearted to forbear severely judging the motives of|the Fellabin, Ed Dubbah, I think, and all along, in 
individuals, who are supporting departures from| front of it, an excellent little rock-bound haven, 
the line of honest-hearted faithfulness, never would|{ully adequate to the secure accommodation of 
close the mouth of the Lords truly devoted ser- vessels of even larger draft than the “ Messagers 


vants from advocating His truth, and from bearing 
an unflinching testimony against any error in doc- 
trine or practice, or from coudemning actions which 
he conscientiously believes to be calculated to cause 
the weak in faith to stumble, and to lead astray 
those whose spiritual eyesight is faint and dim. 

In this day of great creaturely activity, many 
little conversant with the openings and limitations 
of the Truth, and some, whom we may judge from 
their conduct and conversation, without any breach 
of true charity, scarcely to be classed among the 
regenerate, are engaged in apparently religious 
performances, ostensibly intended to promote the 
spiritual welfare of others, and to administer a 
knowledge of Divine things, of which they themselves 


have not attained a true understanding. Some of 


those who encourage such as these in their work, 
are no doubt thinking to do God service thereby, 
yet we doubt not but true charity, which seeks the 
real welfare of all, will lead the faithful in the 
spirit of love, yet firmly, to condemn such unhal- 
lowed interference with the prerogative of the 
Most High, such a laying on of unclean hands, 


to support, or carry forward unbidden, the ark of 


his covenant. 

Honest-hearted lover of the Truth !—dost thou 
not fee] the necessity of showing that thou art 
fearful of all innovations in the pure principles, the 
circumscribed walking, the consistent testimonies, 


the spiritual doctrines, of our forefathers? If thou! 


art not faithful, what is the “ but” in thy way? 
Consider it well. Will it be a sufficient excuse for 
thee in the hour when thy actions are brought to 
remembrance for judgment by the Lord's Holy 


Imperiales,” and other liners. The expenditure 
necessary to render it a safer retreat than any 
port between Alexandria and Antioch is repre- 
sented as being comparatively small. And what 
very greatly euhances the interest of the fact is, 
that there exists a very gradual ascent from that 
point all the way up to Jerusalem, without crossing 
a single valley, mountain, or hill, approaching the 
|city by way of the plain of Rephaim. ‘The present 
| miserable camel-road, you are no doubt aware, from 
the itinerances of travellers, several times mounts 
almost as high as the Holy City itself, and des- 
cends again almost as low as the sea-coast. I 
‘scarcely need add that it is proposed forthwith to 
'take advantage of this discovery for the construc- 
tion of a fine pilgrim highway to the City of the - 
Great King. 

Since writing the foregoing, — Meredith, the 
|engiveer sent out by some Kuglish capitalists to 
make reconnoissances, and otherwise examine into 
the practicability of constructing a railroad from 
oy seaboard to Jerusalem, has arrived in this city, 
en route to Bagdad, via the projected Chesney 
Kuphratean Railway; and he reports altogether 
favourably upon the subject. And inasmuch as a 
large sum is already subscribed in London, and the 
necessary firmin speedily forthcoming, there is 
| every reason to believe that the work will really 
be commenced in two months, as alleged, and wiil 
be vigorously prosecuted to a speedy completion, 
under such favourable auspices. Among other 
shareholders of influence and eminence, are the 
amiable, elegant, and far-seeing Lord Dufferin, 
the benevolent and zealous Sir Moses Montefiore, 








Spirit?’ A beloved wife may have had too great a| and divers other notabilities in high places, among 
fondness for the world, its honours, its fashions, its) Whom I thivk many will rejoice to find enrolled 
customs,—a loving husband may have professed to| the name of Dr. Cumming, as tending to give rather 
see no harm in a conformity with the world’s max-| greater stability to this globe of ours than he is 
ims and manners;—some beloved friends may have| geverally supposed to esteem it entitled to, accord- 
lost their testimony against outward forms, and a| vg to estimates based upon prophetic periods | You 
ritual religion, and others may have been earnest|/4re aware, however, that the views of this great 
in applauding the self-appointed labours for the|expounder of prophecy have been much misrepre- 
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sented, as he certainly dates the final catastrophe 

a whole chitiad after the introduction of the inter- 

vening millennium; and all that can be justly in- 

ferred from his heavy subscription is that, in his 

estimation, the time has at length arrived when| 
christians should give substantial “aid and comfort” | 
to the cause of Israel, in special reference to what-| 
ever has for its object the re-establishment of this | 
much-injured race, in the immunities and privileges | 
of their dearly-loved fatherland: a conclusion, I 
am quite sure, from the justice of which you will 

not dissent. 

That the great inter-oceanic Suez canal will be 
in successful operation in less than a year there 
can now be no reason whatever to doubt, British 
vaticination in high quarters to the contrary not- 
withstanding. And that the great Euphratean | 
highway, so long on the tapis, will speedily be put 
under contract, is just as certain as that England 
loves the almighty penny, is jealous of France, and 
wishes still to retain her grasp on India. Do not 
these enterprises invest with special interest the | 
concluding verses of the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, 
as well as many other passages from the pen of the 
fervid seer? 

By-the-by, the haven to which I have alluded 





the rulers, are the support of government in all 
countries.” 

. , | Nearly all the governments under which Friends 
The blessings and benefits which the people of have lived, have been warlike; and yet Friends 
these United States have been permitted to enjoy | have ever paid taxes for their support, knowing 
under the excellent form of government which, |that government is necessary to the well-being of 
in the ordering of Divine Providence, has been | society. 

set up over us, have not been surpassed in any| Where, however, the taxes are declared to be 
nation, and loudly demand our grateful acknow- | exclusively for war, or warlike purposes, the So- 
ledgment. When we contemplate the free exer-|ciety has decided that its members cannot pay 
cise of the great right of liberty of conscience, them consistently with its well known testimony to 
(with some slight exception on the subject of bear- | the peaceable reign of the Messiah. So, also, as 
ing arms,) the assembling for Divine worship un- | respects military fines and penalties. 


molested and unrestrained ; the freedom of speech ‘that liberty of conscience is the natural right of 


and the press ; the entire protection of person and| man, the gift of his Creator, over which no human 
property, the security of civil, social, and religious | government has control, Friends object to the vol- 
rights ; the long reign of peace and prosperity, and | untary payment of any penalty, where the free ex- 
the absence of a large standing army, of titled no- | ercise of conscience conflicts with the demands of 
bility, and proud aristocratic distincWions; we have government for military service ; because it would 
surely great cause to love our country, to render! be an acknowledgment of the right of the govern- 
a cheerful allegiance to the government, and to be) ment to punish for the exercise of a good couscience, 
humbly grateful to our heavenly Father, that he|and the fine would go directly for military purpo- 
has allotted our habitation in so favoured a land. | ses, 

The Society of Friends has always held civil! The act passed at the last session of Congress 
government to be of God's ordering; that it is a|to impose direct taxes, is entitled “ An act to pro- 
christian duty to live peaceably under it, and|vide internal revenue to support the government 
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Believing 





has been duly christened as “ Port Salem;” and |teadily to obey all the laws, where they do not re- 
as it will doubtless soon figure upon the maps in/4¥!re anything contrary to the Divine law, agreea- 
the capacity of a flourishing city, as well as the|bly to the apostolic injunction, “ submit yourselves 
terminus of the Jerusalem railroad, it may not be |to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake.” 
without interest to relate the history of its discovery, | The submission here commanded, may be active 
for it was not stumbled upon by accident, but was °F passive. Active obedience, with cheerful readi- 
regularly sought out upon the principle of induc- | 2€55; where what is required does not violate a 
tive reasoning, if you will allow the expression. |804 conscience, and passive submission, by meekly 
Our fellow-countryman, alluded to as its discoverer, |#84 patiently bearing the penalty, when it would. 
justly inferred the existence of a safe and capa- That this isthe Apostle’s meaning, must be obvious 


cious haven near Jebnah, Jamnia, or Jabneel, (as from his own example, when he refused to forbear | 


the present Yebna was variously called,) from the |Preaching Jesus, though commanded to do so by the 
following considerations, as recorded in the twelfth | magistrates, saying, “ whether it be rightin the siz ht 
chapter of the second book of Maccabees. When |°f (rod, to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
it is related that Judas Maccabeus burnt the haven J¥dge ye,” and we are informed that he peaceably 
of Joppa or Jaffa, no ships are mentioned, but Suffered death rather than renounce hs religion 
only boats; nor is a word said about a great light t the bidding of the rulers. tb 

being seen at a distance, for the simple reason Friends have also, ever beeu ready and willing 
that this little haven is altogether inaccessible to ‘© bear their just proportion of the public burdens, 
ships, and too small to furnish materials for such |'@ the payment of taxes ; according to the example 
an illumination; but in describing the conflagra- of our Saviour, who wrought a miracle to furnish 
tion of the haven of Jamnia, he especially men- Peter with the money to pay tribute to Caesar; and 





tions the “ navy,” and remarks that the light was /so in conformity to the command of the Apostle, | 


seen even at Jerusalem, two hundred and forty | 
furlongs off, just the distance of this port. - a ‘ 
convinced that there must have been at one time | The Roman government was military and warlike. 
a much better haven somewhere in the vicinity of the tribute and customs went into the treasury 
Jamia (which is clearly identified with the pres- for its support, and a part of it, no doubt, was used 
ent Yebna) than at Jaffa, he determined, in view of |*° defray the expenses of war. But the appropria- 
the great interest and importance attaching to the | "8 of any part of it for this purpose, rested with 
subject, to make diligent search for it. But so much ithe rulers, not with the payers of tribute or custom, 
have the sands of the sea encroached upon the land /and on them was the responsibility. Our Saviour 
at this point, as indeed everywhere else ou the coast and his disciples, fulfilled their duty by paying 
of Syria, that it was not until the third visit, and \their money for the support of government, a pro- 
then only by the assistance of some fishermen, that |P¢™ and necessary purpose, and for the application 
he was enabled to find it. He says there are con-|f it after it ceased to be theirs, they were not 
siderable remains of an old fort projecting into | @ccountable. eth, 

the sea, with here and there a broken column; William Penn, Thomas Story, Anthony Sharp 
and that the vestiges of the walls of no inconsidera- and George Rook, in a paper signed by them, en. 
ble city (its mina or marina,) are discernable ititled Gospel Truths, dated at Dublin in 1698, say, 
throughout their entire extent. 


“ Render, therefore, to all their dues—tribute to 


the road leading thence by very gradual ascent to |*° submit, by doing or suffering.” 
the Holy City, are interminable ledges of stratified |“ Key, W. Penn has the following, viz : 
rocks of all sizes, regularly squared to the hand of | Perversion. 


the universe, for rebuilding the waste places of °US to government. 
Israel in the shortest space of time imaginable 








Thus|Whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom.” | 


“Principle. This is also untrue, upon experience: 
for what people is more industrious, under gov-| fleets and armies will avail little. 


and to pay interest on the public debt.” There is 
nothing, we believe, in any part of it, which ap- 
propriates the money raised, to warlike purposes, 
and there seems no good ground why Friends 
should not as readily pay it as they paid duties 
and direct taxes in the last war with Great Britain, 
‘or duties on imported goods, or used imported arti- 
jcles, at any period since, when military prepara- 
tions and works were constantly going on, paid for 
‘out of the revenue so raised, as well as during the 
Mexican, and numerous Indian wars. 

But some, who are desirous to justify their own 
,course, say, if Friends pay the taxes, I do not see 
\why I may not subscribe to the Bounty Fund. 
|The mind must be clouded in its vision by secret 
or open defection in principle, which does not de- 
\tect a wide difference. The direct, professed ob- 
‘ject of the Bounty Fund, is to hire men to fight. 
\{t is applicable to that, and to nothing else. A 
|man who gives his money to it, so far as it will go, 
| pays another to do battle, and thus makes himself 
‘a participant in the act, and involved in the ac- 
|countability for all its fearful consequences. It is 
‘a settled axiom in moral and civil law, that the 
principal is as guilty as his agent. He may, in 
some sense, be even more so, for the agent might 
never have committed the act, but for the lure and 
temptation, by which his principal overcame his 
good resolution against it. 

Should a time come when men cannot be hired 
to enlist, or go to war as substitutes, and a contri- 
butor to the bounty fund be called upon to enter 
the army, could he, with any claim to consistency, 
plead conscientious scruple as an excuse for not 
going? Might he not be told with truth, that if he 
was willing to induce others, by the offer of money, 
to engage in the murderous employ, he could have 
no valid ground for objecting to fight himself. 

An upright and faithful support of the christian 
testimony against all wars and fightings must pre- 





| 


What greatly “ We honour government, for we believe it to be an! serve a Friend from contributing to a bounty fund, 
adds to the interest of the discovery is, that along Ordinance of God, and that we ought in all things| 


And in his 


or to any other fund, the direct object or purpose 
of which, is to procure, or to fit, men for the army, 
and send them forth to maim or kill their fellow 


The Quakers will not support) creatures. 
the mason by the hand of the Great Architect of civil government, and so are useless, if not danger- 


The safety of individuals or of nations does not 
depend upon military strength and preparations ; 
but upon Divine protection. If this is withdrawn, 
This was strik- 





No man ever did a designed injury to another | ernment, or pay their taxes better to it, than they |ingly exemplified in the message which the Lord 


Without doing a greater to himself. 






do? And, tribute from the people, and justice from|sent by the prophet Jeremiah to the king and ra- 
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lers of the Jews, when Jerusalem was beseiged by! corn, to be presently described, has of late years 
Nebuchadnezzar: “ Though ye had smitten,” said) been coming into extensive use. 

he, “the whole army of the Chaldeans that fight) Talking with a learned and ingenious chemist 
against you, and there remained but wounded men} about Indian corn, and about the strong recom- 
among them, yet should they rise up, every man, mendation of it by the celebrated William Cob- 


in his tent, and burn this city with fire.” 

Wise indeed will it be, if in this day of sore af- 
fliction and peril, each of us, and the nation col- 
lectively, are willing to hear and follow the exhor- 
tation of the Lord's prophet: ‘*‘ Wherefore let my 
counsel be acceptable unto thee, O King, and break 
off thy sins by righteousness, and thine iniquities 
by showing mercy unto the poor; if it may be a 
lengthening of thy tranquillity.” 

‘The fervent prayers of the righteous avail much. 
We are instructed in the Holy Scriptures that the 
ear of the Most High is ever open to their sup- 
plications; and surely the call is loud, to each one, 
to humble ourselves in the dust under his mighty 


hand, and confessing our own sins and the sins of 


our people, to cry mightily unto Him; if so be he 
may condescend to spare our land and pity its in- 
habitants, and in the midst of deserved wrath and 
just judgment, remember mercy. 
From “the Leisure Hour.” 
Maize, or Indian Corn. 

Among the plants supplying the food of man, 
maize (Zea mays of botanists) is one of the most 
important. Its cultivation is far more extensive 
than any of the other graminea, or grasses, to which 
natural family it belongs. In the south of Europe, 
in large regions of Africa and Asia, and almost 
the whole of North America, it forms the staple 
article of food, as rice does in the hotter countries 
of the East.* Humboldt thought that it was first 
introduced from the New World; but this has been 
disproved by the discovery of the seeds in cellars 
of houses of ancient Greece, and also by the pic- 
tures of the plant in old Chinese books. The name 
of “ Indian corn,” however did originate with the 
early settlers in America, who found the plant cul- 
tivated by the Indians. In this country it used to 
be commonly known as Turkey wheat, being an 
article of commerce in the busy times of the Le- 
vant trade. 
scripture generally denotes maize. 

In the Food Museum at South Kensington, 
(where specimens of substances in common use in 
all countries are displayed in a most instructive and 
interesting manner,) we find the component parts 
of maize exhibited, in comparison with those of many 
other cereals or grain-bearing plants. It appears 
from the analysis of chemists, that maize stands 
high in its nutritive properties. In 1 lb. of the 
grain there are about 2} ounces of gluten and of 
a fatty substance, and between 9 and 10 ounces of 
starch. The remaining components are water, lig- 
nine, gum, sugar, and calcareous ashes, (chiefly 
phosphate of lime.) 

Many and various are the modes of using the 
maize for food. In America, the green ears are 
eaten, roasted at the fire, or boiled and shelled like 
peas, with melted butter. Among the southern 
planters, homminy is an indispensable dish, morn- 
ing, noon, and night. The corn is pounded to a 
greater or Jess fineness, and is then boiled soft like 
rice, and eaten with meat. ‘ Indian bread,’’ made 
of corn meal, is at every table. The meal of maize 
from Southern Europe is the Polenta of commerce. 
Having less gluten than wheat flour, it is especially 

ood for biscuit baking. The consumption of In- 
ian corn or weal in its natural state is not large 
in this country, wheat being abundant, and cheap 
even for the labouring classes. Under the name 
of “corn flour,” however, a preparation of Indian 


*This is a mistake as regards North America, 


It is probable that the “corn” of| 


| bett, we asked our friend’s opinion upon the real 
worth of this grain. He gave us not only his 
opinion, but also his reasons, which we did not 
| ask, but of which we give our readers the benefit, 
under the writer’s own heading of “ Animal Com- 
| bustion.” 

| Let no person (says our chemical friend) at the 
sight or sound of the above words, begin to picture 
some old lady or gentleman burnt or burning to 
cinder from combustion spontaneously set up. That 
phenomenon may have occurred—I believe it has 
occurred ; but it is no part of my intention to enter 
upon the notice of it now. Therefore, any shrug- 
| ging of the shoulders or bracing up the nerves to 
bear with something horrible is needless, and would 
ibe out of place. By animal combustion I simply 
|mean to signify the chemical action, whatever it 
may be, which evolves heat in your body and 
mine ; yielding a temperature so regular and equa- 
ble, that it differs to a trifling extent only, whether 
our dwelling place be hot or cold, whether you 
and I are surrounded by icebergs in the far north, 
\or baked under the pitiless rays of a tropical sun. 
Animal combustion! “ but there is no burning, 
'no fire, no smoke”—why, no; we should have been 
unpleasant members of society had we been doomed 
|to wander about glowing hot like a cinder, and 
breathing flame and smoke like a chimney. Com- 
bustion, however, may be of many degrees of in- 
'tensity, and, as for smoke, there are many exam- 
| ples of combustion without visible smoke; witness 
for example, the combustion of charcoal. And 
the word “charcoal” brings me immediately to the 
|theme of animal combustion. It has seemed fit- 
/ting to the Almighty that you and I, and other 


| 
| 


carbon, or the matter of charcoal. Up to this 
|point, then, one may say that furnace fuel and 
animal heat fuel are the same thing, seeing that in 
either case it is carbon that gives the heat; but 
now comes a difference. The fact is, that animals 
require for their furnace supply, carbon which has 
| assumed some organic condition. All the common 
articles of food eaten by animals hold carbon in 


bodily heat is always provided for. Some articles 


food hold combustion materials alone, supplying 
\fuel so to speak, to the internal fire or warming 


apparatus of the human body. 
There was a time—within the memory of some 


| things as sugar, arrowroot, sago and the like. The 


|progress of chemistry has rudely disturbed these 
|notions. Since Liebig pointed out the difference 
between heat-formers and blood or flesh-formers, 
it has been the fashion among chemists to deny 
| that such things as sugar, sago, tapioca, arrowroot 
jand the like are nutrient matters at all. Main- 


taining that fat is not nourishment, but only a lot 
of animal fuel conveniently generated, stored up, 
and set aside for use upon occasion, the philoso- 
phers have right on their side when they affirm 
that sugar, sago, and the like—matters which, 
when not burned outright, can only be deposited as 


|\fat—are not directly nutritive matters. But we 
could no more continue to exist without heat-mak- 
ing food than we could without blood and flesh- 
making food, and little logic is needed to prove the 


| 
| 





self-evident fact that without existence there could 
be no nutrition. Put the case as we will, the com. 
bustive or heat-giving articles of animal food are 
very important; and to say, as lecturers do when 
they wish to make people stare, that sugar, arrow- 
root, tapioca, sago, and the like, are not nutritive 
bodies at all, is to be over strenuous in setting forth 
a new conviction. 

Firstly, in regard to sugar. There are several 
varieties of it: such as cane sugar, grape sugar, 
sugar of milk, and glycerine, or the sweet princi- 
ple of fats and oils; to which may be added man- 
nite, or sugar of manna, and some few other va- 
rieties. But produce sugar whence you like, 
whether from the sugar cane or from the date 
tree, or beet root, or the sugar maple, the various 
samples would be identical in every respect of 
composition, and the generic name “ sugar’’ is, in 
chemical language, given to all. 

Among starches,* or amylaceous matters, there 
is far more diversity than among “ sugars.” The 
starch derived from one source is so different from 
starch obtained from any other sour¢e, that the 
microscope will always discriminate between them, 
Moreover, though the chemical composition of all 
starches is the same, the taste of different starches 
varies, so that great difference exists as to the re- 
lative adaptability of different starches as articles 
of human food. Thus, very curiously it is, that 
though wheat be the best of all cereal grains for 
bread-making, the starch of wheat is disagreeable, 
almost repulsive, when cooked after the manner of 
tapioca or arrowroot. It is a curious fact in re- 
gard to starches, that, innocent themselves, they 
are sometimes discovered in very dangerous so- 
ciety. To cite an example: tapioca is nothin 
else than a starch torrefied, or somewhat altered 
by baking. Nobody is afraid of eating tapioca; 
the most delicate eat it, the confirmed invalids 
partake of it; yet tapioca comes from one of the 


animals shall generate our respective amounts of|most venomous botanical tribes in nature—the Eu- 
animal heat by the slow combustion within us of|phorbium tribe. 


Nor is the companionship of po- 
tato starch quite uvexceptionable. The potato 
really belongs to the Nightshade tribe—a very 
poisonous tribe taken all in all: nor is the potato 
itself wholly harmless. Potato apples are so nox- 
ious, that they may be even termed poisonous; and 
water in which potatoes have been boiled is not 
unexceptionable. From these poisonous associates, 
or poisonous associates of any kind, starch, as it 


|some shape or other, and thus the generation of|exists in the grain-bearing group, is exempt. Only 


two or three out of the almost countless number of 


of food contain flesh-making materials mingled | grasses are endowed with poisonous qualities, and 
| with combustion materials, whilst other articles of|these do not contribute to the grain supply of the 


world. 

It has just been stated that the starch, or amy- 
laceous matter of wheat, is not agreeable when 
cooked in the manner of arrowroot. Perhaps, 


of us, perhaps—when exaggerated notions were |however, that circumstance is in some degree at- 
prevalent concerning the nutritive power of such|tributable to the method of preparing wheaten 


starch, namely, by setting up fermentation, which 
dissipates the gluten, and thus leaves the starch 
behind. At any rate, wheaten starch is next to 
useless as a substitute for arrowroot. The very 
best of all cereal grains for yielding an amylaceous 
matter, better in various ways than arrowroot, is 
the Zea mays, or Indian corn; though the hopes 
once entertained by that over-sanguine and very 
impetuous man, William Cobbett, of unquiet me- 
mory, in regard to Indian corn, have never been 
realized. 

Cobbett was quite enthusiastic on the merits of * 
Indian corn, probably from his familiar experience 
of its use in North America. He, hoped that at 


*The word “starch’’ is of course here understood in 
its chemical not its familiar household sense. 


















some time, not long distant, the growth of Indian 
corn, by British farmers and British labourers, 
might drive out of cultivation what he called the 
“lazy root,” “the demoralizing potato.” Well, 
W. Cobbett, you made a mistake; of that there is 
nodoubt. The Indian corn crop has been tried 
here in England, again and again, by no prejudiced 
people. Sometimes it will come to perfection, at 
other times it will not; which state of uncertainty 
js not quite the suitable thing for the British far- 
mers to make money out of. Indian corn will not 
even grow as a moderately certain farm crop in 
New Zealand, though the climate is a trifle more 
genial than in our native British islands. Nor, 
W. Cobbett, does the refusal of Indian corn to 
grow here in these isles signify so much as you may 
have imagined in your day. Since the stirring 
time of your “ Political Register,” we Englishmen 
have come to look upon the world more in the sense 


of a brotherly community than was our custom of 


yore. We have come to feel that the fact of one 
land not being able to grow some particular crop, 
necessary to human existence or comfort, may be 


directly ordained by the Almighty, to the end of 


promoting useful commerce and international in- 
tercourse, from the increase of which many peaceful 
and good fruits will yet spring. 

From one source or another we Britons and 
Irish have, ever since the potato famine in 1846- 
7, imported very large quantities of maize, and 
the amount is still increasing; this is chiefly re- 
ferable to an ingenious and very successful method 
of extracting the starch out of it, without fermen- 
tation, discovered now some years ago, and con- 
ducted at Paisley by Messrs. Brown and Polson. 


There can be no doubt that the amylaceous mate- 


rial prepared and sold by them, has all the advan- 


tages which they claim for it, under the name of 


“patent corn-flour.”’ Call it what we will, Indian 
corn farina is nutritive in the sense that arrow- 
root, sago, and tapioca are nutritive, and it is sold 
at less than half the price of good arrow-root. To 
most palates it is also more agreeable. Concern- 
ing tastes, however, there is proverbially no dis- 
puting ; the poof of the pudding is in the eating, 
it is said; and Indian corn farina, to my apprecia- 
tion, makes a pudding which will come victoriously 
out of any proof one may choose to require of it. 
No less acceptable is the patent corn-flour in the 
forms of custard, blanc-mange, pancake, and other 
palatable arrangements. 


muliieeniitiiaameiaes 

The Benefit of Adversity.—It is good for man 
to suffer the adversity of this earthly life; for it 
brings him back to the sacred retirement of the 
heart, where only he finds, that he is an exile from 
his native home, and ought not to place his trust 
in any worldly enjoyment. It is good for him also 
to meet with contradiction and reproach; and to 
be evil thought of, and evil spoken of, even when 
his intentions are upright, and his actions blame- 
less ; for this keeps him humble, and is a powerful 
antidote to the poison of vain glory: and then 
chiefly it is, that we have recourse to the witness 
within us, which is God, when we are outwardly 
despised, and held in no degree of esteem and fa- 
vour among men. Our dependence upon God 
ought to be so entire and absolute, that we should 
never think it necessary, in any kind of distress, to 
have recourse to human consolations. When a re- 
generate man is sinking under adversity, or dis- 
turbed and tempted by evil thoughts, he then feels 
the necessity of the power and presence of God in 
his soul, without which he certainly knows, that he 
can neither bear evil, nor do good; then he grieves 
and prays, and “ groans to be delivered from the 










udage of corruption ;” then weary of living in|leen avoided, had the commands of Christ, pro- 
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vanity, he wishes that he may be dissolved and be/|hibiting his servants to fight, been received and 
with Christ ; and then he is fully convinced, that |carried out by all those who profess his name, in 
absolute security, and perfect rest, are not compa-|the spirit and manner in which Friends believe they 


tible with his present state of life — Z'homas A, | are bound to obey and uphold them. 


Kempis, 


a 
Eyes which are full of beams have an unaccoun- 
table clearness in detecting motes in other eyes. 
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Friends participate with their fellow-citizens in 
the affliction which our beloved country is now 
plunged into by the civil war, and though not ex- 
posed to the dangers of the battle-field, they have 
trials to bear peculiar to those who are conscien- 
tiously restrained from engaging in or countenanc- 
ing war. While fully acknowledging the evil mo- 
tives and passions from which the rebellion origi- 
nated, and maintaining their allegiarce to the ex- 
cellent government under which they have enjoyed 
so many blessings, all of them who are true to their 
principles, feel that they cannot go counter to the 
express commands of Christ and his apostles, by 
using the sword to destroy men’s lives in its de- 
fence. 

For two hundred years the Society has borne 
uniform testimony to the peaceable spirit and na- 


Should not 
this latter consideration convince the most deter- 


mined warrior of the vast importance to the pub- 
lic weal that the principles of peace should tri- 
umph? Let then a sense of these deplorable and 
accumulating evils, which are now pressing with 
such grevious weight upon all classes in our be- 
loved country, warn and stimulate every one of us 
to seek for strength from the invincible Prince of 
Peace, to stand immoveably at the post He has 
assigned us, and in his lamb-like spirit, to show to 
all around, that, while we can do nothing towards 
destroying men’s lives or inflicting pain and 
wretchedness upon our fellow creatures, we can 
forgive those who misunderstand or traduce us, and 
bear with meekness and patience whatsoever suffer- 
ing may be permitted to come upon us on account 
of our religion. 

We have the heart-cheering assurance, from the 
Almighty himself, that these principles of peace shall 
finally prevail over all opposition; that his blessed 
Spirit will overcome those lusts in the hearts of 
men, from which come wars and fightings, until 
nation sball not lift up sword against nation, nei- 
ther shall they learn war any more. If we would 
be instrumental in hastening the coming of that 
day, so unspeakably desirable, we can do nothing 
which promotes or sanctions war, for while war ex- 


ture of the gospel dispensation, and the obligation |ists, that glorious day cannot have fully beamed 


resting upon all its members to maintain that spirit 
under all circumstances; striving to lead blame- 
less and harmless lives wherever their lot might be 
cast. The faithfulness with which they have ad- 
hered to their convictions on this point, often under 
suffering well calculated to test their sincerity, has 
convinced their fellow countrymen that their claims 


upon the world. There is therefore, no way in 
which we can more effectually labour for our coun- 
try’s good, than by so living and acting in the 
spirit and power of the Gospel, as to forward the 
spread and general acceptance of feelings and seru- 
ples, which, if fully acted up to, would forever pre- 
vent the repetition of the dreadful evils it is now 


to exemption from military service, are not put| groaning under, and secure to it the uninterrupted 


forth for the purpose of eluding duties, which 
though repugnant to their feelings, they could 
rightly be compelled to perform; and though, in| 
some places, fines are extorted as the price for the 
free enjoyment of their christian belief and prac- 
tice, they are, by almost universal consent, ac- 
knowledged to be conscientious non-combatants. 

An honest devotion to the principles of peace 
must necessarily preserve Friends from participat- 
ing in any thing calculated to disturb or injure the 
government under which they live, and ensures 
their active or passive submission to the laws, either 
by compliance or suffering; while their industry) 
and thrift, together with their general willingness 
to contribute freely of their substance to objects of 
benevolence and improvement, prove their value as 
citizens, their high appreciation of the protection 
they enjoy, and their strong interest in the welfare 
of the community of which they form a part. 
They are thus rescued, from any just charge of re- 
ceiving benefits for which they do not render a 
proper equivalent. 

‘The value to our country, and to the world at 
large, of the pacific priuciples and spirit of the gos- 
pel, aud of a faithful, untlinching support of them 
by all who have been enlightened to comprehend 
their obligation, their power and their application, 
is inestimable. Had they generally prevailed 
among the professors of the christian nawe within 
our borders, what an incalculable amount of misery 
and crime would they have saved us as a nation! 
Who can sum up the loss in life, happiness, mate- 
rial wealth and moral standing which has been 
precipitated upon the people of the United States 
by the war carried on during the last eighteen 
months? adl, or great part of which, might have 









protection and blessing of Him, who doth not afilict 
the children of men willingly. 

Many members of our religious Society, at dif- 
ferent times, and in different places, have had to 
suffer severely on account of their testimony against 
war, but as they have borne reproach, imprison- 
ment or loss of goods, with christian meekness and 
gentleness, they have been enabled to triumph over 
all the persecution heaped upon them, and in many 
instances their oppressors have had to confess that 
their principles and practices were truly becoming 
the disciples of the Prince of Peace. A time of 
close trial is now upon us, and many of our younger 
members may have to prove the foundation on 
which they stand,.and give practical evidence of 
their estimation of the religious principles they pro- 
fess. We sincerely sympathize with them in their 
trials, and earnestly desire their preservation from 
doing anything that may bring present or future 
grief upon them, on account of having violated the 
discipline of the Society, and the secret monitions 
of Divine Grace in their hearts. A religion that is 
not worth suffering for is not worth having, and 
they, who, notwithstanding the agitation and ex- 
citements which are around them, strive to listen 
to the still small voice in the secret of the soul, and 
so conduct themselves as to keep a conscience void 
of offence, may rest under the assurance that, not- 
withstanding present doubts and troubles, all things 
will finally work together for their good. 

Where things of doubtful propriety are presented, 
or circumstances occur which tempt to a course that 
may compromise the principles ever held by the 
Society, it is far better for our young men to pause, 
and before compliance or acting, to consult with 
some who are older and more experienced than 


themselves, that so existing danger may be pointed 
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out, and feeble, but good intentions, strengthened. 
Free, affectionate intercourse between the older and 
younger members wiil tend to strengthen the sym- 
pathy and fellowship which should always subsist 
among the members of the same religious society, 
and if all are induced to rally renewedly to the 
support of our faith, and mutually to encourage 
each other to resort to Him who knows our wants 
and how to supply them, the present national afflic- 
tion may prove a means of great good to our poor 
backslidden Society. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—TZhe Rebellion —The hopes, which 
a few months since were indulged, that the desolating 
civil war, from which the country is suffering, might be 
approaching a termination, has been completely dis- 
pelled. In every quarter the rebels have of late, shown 
renewed energy and daring, and the success which has 
attended their military operations, has been as great as 
it was unexpected. They declare their future war policy 
to be an offensive one, and purpose to carry desolation 
to the homes of the northern people, and make them 
feel a portion of the horrors of war, from which the 
south has already suffered so much. According to the 
estimates of the southern papers, the “ Confederacy” has 
now in the field about 450,000 effective men, no less 
than 300,000 of whom are on or near the line of the Po- 
tomac. The rebel press insist that their present mili- 
tary plans cannot fail, unless through the fault of the 
subordinate generals, The ability of the principal com- 
manders, Lee, Johnson and Jackson, is generally ad- 
mitted. The different divisions of the rebel army, east 
and west, are pushing their way northward. The Po- 
tomac has been crossed by a rebel force, variously esti- 
mated at from eighty to one hundred thousand. A large 
army is moving toward Uhio, through the centre of Ken- 
tucky, and both that State and Tennessee seem about 
falling once more into the hands of the rebels. The 
opinion appears, however, to be general in the North, 
that this sudden energy of the rebels is the result of 
desperation, that it will soon exhaust itself, and that the 
rebellion must finally succumb to the power of the 
United States. 

Maryland.—The city of Frederick was occupied on 
the 6th inst. by a rebel force of 5000 men, under Gen. 
Hill. The rebels issued a proclamation, promising pro- 
tection to private property. They were making pur- 
chases of horses, cattle and provisions, and paying for 
them in the Confederate currency. The Potomac is now 
very low, and readily fordable in many places. About 
40,000 rebels, itis stated, crossed the river near Point of 
Rocks and Nolan’s Ford. Some crossed at other places, 
making, it is supposed, an aggregate of at least 80,000 
men, including 8,000 cavalry and 150 guns. Despatches 
of the 8th inst., from Harrisburg, state that the rebel 
forces appeared to be about entering Pennsylvania. 
Their pickets on that day were within twelve miles of 
Hanover, York County. The rebel army has attained a 
position from which it can threaten either Harrisburg 
or Baltimore, the distance to the latter city being only 
sixty miles. The rebels seem to have been impelled to 
this desperate movement by their necessities. All ac- 
counts represent that they are bad off for certain sup- 
plies necessary to their comfort, and their sudden ad- 
vance upon the well stocked farms of Pennsylvania and 
the pastures of Kentucky, is with a view of running off 
sufficient supplies to last them another campaign. 

Virginia.—An engagement took place on the Istinst., 
near Chantilly, about ten miles north of Fairfax Court 
House, between a portion of Gen. Pope’s army and 
Jackson's forces, in which Generals Kearney and Ste- 

vens of the Federal army, were killed. The movements 
of the rebel army made it necessary that Gen. Pope's 
command should retire from Centreville and fall back 
upon Washington. This was done early in the last 
week. Gen. Pope, whose military reputation has not 
been fully sustained by the events of the late campaign, 
has been relieved from the command of the army in 
Virginia, and has been assigned a command in the 
West. Gen. M‘Clellan is again in command of all the 
U. 8. forces near Washington. Fredericksburg, Acquia 
Creek, Winchester, and other points, which were occu- 
pied by Federal troops, have been abandoned. The 
troops on their departure, were accompanied by many 
of the Union citizens, who feared to remain under rebel 
authority. The loss of the United States troops in killed, 
wounded and missing, during the recent battles, is said 
not to be so heavy as was at first supposed. It is esti- 
mated at not exceeding 15,000 men. The rebels marched 


from Richmond with very small supplies of provi- 
vions, &c., subsisting chiefly upon corn gathered by the 
way. They made extensive captures of the articles most 
needed by them, after crossing the Rappahannock, and 
also took a large number of valuable pieces of artillery 
in the several engagements. Gen. Ewell was severely 
wounded, and is reported to have since died. They 
lost fewer prisoners than the Federal army, but the num- 
ber of Southern troops killed and wounded, is said to 
be very large. The rebel prisoners, officers and men, 
say that the feeling is general in the Southern army 
that the war will soon be ended, and all express the de- 
termination to capture Washington or perish in the at- 
tempt. The works for the defence of Washington are 
stated to be in excellent condition, and to be manned 
by experienced artillerists. 

The West.—The near approach of a large rebel army 
in Kentucky, caused great alarm and excitement in Cin- 
cinatti for some days, and business was generally sus- 
pended, while the whole attention of the people was 
turned to preparations for defence. On the 6th inst. 
the panic bad considerably abated. The rebels, under 
Gen. Heath of South Carolina, were reported to have 
passed Boyd’s station, on the Lexington and Covington 
Railroad, on the 7th inst., and were probably about 
fifteen miles from Covington in the evening. At the 
latter place, which is opposite Cincinatti, on the Ken- 
tucky side, preparations for defence had been made. 
The rebels have burned all the bridges on the Louisville 
and Frankfort Railroad, between Bagdad and Frankfort. 
The water is unusually low in the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. Most of the government river gun boats and 
rams are in the neighbourbood of Vicksburg. A strong 
rebel army under Gen. Bragg, having proceeded in the 
direction of Nashville, Gen. Buell has ordered the city 
to be evacuated by the Union forces. Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, and several other positions have also been evacu- 
ated. The Federal troops have left Baton Rouge, and 
gone to assist in the defence of New Orleans. Collisions, 
attended with bloodshed, are reported to have occurred 
at various places in the West. 

New Oricans.—The fortifications built by the rebels, 
which line the city, have been put in a state of defence. 
An attack from the Confederates was daily expected. 
Guerilla parties were occasionally seen near the city, 
and up the river on both sides. The First Louisiana 
regiment, raised by Gen. Butler, has been completed, 
and was in camp. The second was progressing rapidly. 
The regiment of free coloured men was also in camp. 

The War in Minnesota —The hostilities with the Sioux 
Indians are of a serious character. The Indians at- 
tacked Forest City on the 3rd, but were repulsed. A 
few days previously, the Indians in a large body moved 
up the river toward Redwood. They had a long train 
of wagons, horses and cattle, and were supposed also to 
have about 2,000 captives, women and children. 

South Carolina.—Port Royal dates to the 2rd inst., 
state that the health of the troops and the fleet remained 
satisfactory. Intelligence had been received of the total 
loss of the U.S. steam frigate Adirondack. She was 
wrecked on Abaco Island, about 100 miles north of 
Nassau. A large English steamer had been captured 
oif Charleston; she was freighted with saltpetre, arms 
and ammunition. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 530. Of the de- 
ceased, 338 were children under five years of age. 

Philadelphia.—The mean temperature of the Eighth 
month at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 76.75 deg. 
The highest during the month, was 96 deg., and the 
lowest 56.50. The average of the mean temperature of 
the Eighth month, for the past seventy-three years, is 
stated to be 72.76 deg. The amount of rain which fell 
in the last month, was only 0.92 inch. 

Forrign.—Liverpool dates to the 3lst ult. The cot- 
ton market was still advancing. Fair Orleans was 
quoted at 283d., and uplands at 273d. There were but 
18,000 bales of American in first hands. The market 
for breadstuffs was dull, with a small decline in all 
qualities. The London Times reiterates its arguments 
that the North cannot conquer the South, and says that 
the time for compromise ot some kind has arrived, and 
that the worst settlement of the dispute caunot be so 
fatal as the continuance of the war. The Zimes then 
draws an analogy between the position of England dur- 
ing the revolutionary war and the present position of 
the North, and says it is time the North followed the ex- 
ample of England. The English journals anxiously can- 
vass the state of affairs in Italy. The London Daily 
News urges that the Emperor Napoleon cannot be al- 
lowed to assume exclusive control in Italian affairs, and 
urges the British Government to speak out. There were 
Vague rumors that England had protested against any 
French occupation of Neapolitan territory, and that Eng- 


land even threatened acorresponding movementin Sicily, 
if France resorted to such a step. 

The insurrection of Garibaldi has been suppressed. 
After a sharp contest with the royal troops he was 
compelled to surrender. Garibaldi was wounded and 
taken prisoner. An Italian frigate had been ordered to 
convey him to Spezzia. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. B. Farr, O., for Job Huestis, $2, vol. 
35, and for Jehu Allman, $2, vol. 36; from Lydia Ann 
Hendrickson, N. J., $2, vol. 36; from Asa Garrettson, 
Agt., O., $1, and for David Lupton, $2, vol. 35, and Mary 
Hall, $2, vol. 33 ; from Geo. S. Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 35. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS IN ENGLAND. 


In consequence of the loss ofa statement of our Agent, 
Geo. Harrison, of Manchester, England, rendering it diffi- 
cult to appropriate the money remitted to us, by him, to 
the proper accounts, we have to request that subscri- 
bers for “ The Friend,” in England, Ireland and Scotland, 
who have made any payments on account, for the 34th, 
35th or 36th volumes, to G. H., (who desires to be re- 
leased from the agency,) will hand to our agents, Joseph 
Armwnfield, No. 1 South Place, Finsbury Pavement, Lon- 
don, or John G. Sargent, Cockermouth, Cumberland, 
England, statements of money paid, and the volumes 
for which it was paid by them. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WortHine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for the 
Men's and Women’s schools. Applications may be made 
to Isaac Morean, JR., 622 Noble street, 

Samvuet ALLEN, 524 Pine street, 
Geo. J. ScatrerGcoop, Fifth and Callowhill streets. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a suitable Friend as Governess at West-Town 
Boarding School. Application may be made to Sidney 
Coates, 1116 Arch St., Philadelphia; Abigail W. Hall, 
Frazer P. O., Chester Co., Pa.; Sarah Allen, S. W.corner 
of 36th and Bridge Sts., Philadelphia. 

° 
TEACHER WANTED. 


A teacher competent to give instruction in reading 
and other branches, is wanted at the Select School for 
Girls in this city. Apply to Sarah Williams, 732 Arch 
St.; Deborah M. Williamson, 1024 Arch St., or Rebecca 
S. Allen, 335 8S. Fifth Street. 





Digp, on the 3rd of Eighth month last, in the fortieth 
year of her age, Exizasern, relict of Jesse Kirk, and 
daughter of John and Tacey Hall, a member of Upper 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 
This dear Friend was concerned through life, that her 
day’s work should keep pace with the day, desiring that 


her sins might go beforehand to judgment. She uttered 
divers comfortable expressions during a protracted and 
painful illness, which she bore with an uncommon de- 
gree of patience, often saying, “I have comfort in the 
midst of affliction, and have nothing to recount but my 
blessings, far more than I deserve; I have not one pain 
too many. I have a comfortable hope of being admitted 
into one of the many mansions prepared for the faithful, 
but how far should I have fallen short had it not beeu 
for the pardoning love and mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” At another time, “I feel a longing 
to be gone where there is no more pain or affliction, 
where all is peace and joy, and I can unite in singing 
praises and hallelujahs to Him who has redeemed my 
spirit: Oh, what a glorious change it will be.” Her end 
was quiet and peaceful, and her friends have the com- 
forting belief, that she is gathered as a shock of cornin 
due season, to the Heavenly garner. 

-——, at the residence of her son, in Shrewsbury, N. 
J.,on Sixth day, the 29th of Kighth month, 1862, Purse 
C. Parker, 8 member of Shrewsbury Meeting. 

WM. HU. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylva nia Bank. 
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